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History 


Tue abbey of St. Agatha at Easby was founded in or shortly before 
1155 by Roald, Constable of Richmond Castle, and was colonised 
by Premonstratensian canons. This religious Order, inaugurated by 
St. Norbert in 1120 with the foundation of the Abbey of Prémontré 
(Pratum Monstratum) in the diocese of Laon, had been introduced 
into England at Newhouse in Lincolnshire in 1143. Communities 
of canons regular, priests living together under a rule of life analogous 
to, but lighter than, that followed by monks, had been established 
in considerable numbers during the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
assumed a generally uniform character in the eleventh, when the 
principle of their common life was recognised and defined at the 
Lateran Synods of 1059 and 1063. They adopted a rule founded upon 
a letter of St. Augustine of Hippo, from which they derived the title 
Augustinian Canons. Within the general body, however, there grew 
up various congregations of monasteries, each under the headship of a 
particular house; and the Premonstratensians, founded with the object 
of a strict and literal observance of the rule, on the model of the 
Cistercian reform of Benedictine monasticism, developed into an 
individual Order with its own constitutions and customs. Like the 
Cistercians, they wore a white habit, and were generally known as 
White Canons in distinction from the ordinary Augustinian or Black 
Canons. Of their thirty-one abbeys in England and Wales, three were 
in the north-west dales of Yorkshire—Easby, Coverham and 
Egglestone — and of these Easby, in the valley of the Swale, little more 
than a mile below Richmond, was the earliest. 

As Premonstratensian houses were exempt from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, there is little mention of Easby Abbey, habitually known as 
St. Agatha’s, in the diocesan records which are our chief source of 
information with regard to the internal history of monasteries. In 
common with most northern monasteries, its property and revenues 
suffered from the constant inroads of the Scots at various periods; and 
in 1346 the English army, on its way to the Battle of Neville’s Cross, 
caused great damage to Easby and Egglestone, where soldiers, billeted 
upon the abbeys, were as dangerous as an enemy could have been. 
Easby was recompensed to some extent for its losses by the appropria- 
tion to it of the church of Manfield. During this period the patronage 
of the abbey was acquired, with other property, by Sir Henry Scrope, 
the founder of the family of Scrope of Bolton, whose son, the builder 
of Bolton Castle, enlarged its endowments in 1393 for the support of 
ten more canons, and founded a chantry in the monastic church. 

Some details, of a rather formal kind, of the state of the monastery 
in its later days may be gathered from the records of visitations held 
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by the visitor appointed to supervise the English monasteries of the 
order. At the time of the Suppression, its net revenue was estimated at 
Lit 17s. 114d. It was dissolved under the Act of 1536, and sub- 
sequently it underwent the changes of ownership of the manor of 
Easby. 





Description 


A very full and detailed account of the remains of Easby Abbey, by 
the late Sir William St. John Hope, was published in the tenth volume 
of the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, and the conclusions arrived at 
in that paper have since then received no essential modification. 

The abbey is situated on the left bank of the Swale, which here runs 
from north to south. The site was bounded to the east by the steeply 
rising slope on which stands Easby Hall. Its comparative narrowness 
and its position with regard to the river led to certain peculiarities of 
plan. The outer court through which the monastery was entered lay 
south and south-east of the cloister; and the infirmary buildings, 
instead of occupying their usual position to the south-east, were placed 
upon the north side of the site and, by a unique arrangement, were 
approached through the church, which divides them from the cloister. 
Further, for reasons of drainage, the dorter or dormitory, usually on 
the upper Hoor of the east cloister range, was placed upon the west 
side of the cloister in an ingeniously planned building which will be 
described later. A similar variation upon the usual plan is found in a 
few other cases, notably in the monastic buildings at Durham, and, 
although Easby belonged to another Order, the likeness of its cloister 
plan to that of Durham in more than one respect is too close to be 
entirely accidental. 


Gatehouse 


The precincts were entered on the south-east side through a gate- 
house which remains entire and was rebuilt in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. The vaulted ground-floor is divided internally by 
the usual cross-wall, with a large and a small doorway in it for vehicles 
and foot-passengers respectively. The chamber on the upper floor, 
approached by external stairs against the east wall, has a two-light 
window with tracery in each gable and retains its high-pitched roof. 
Opposite the gate, beside the river, are the remains of a large barn, 
part of which is now occupied as a dwelling. Otherwise, the buildings 
of the outer court have disappeared, with the exception of the parish 
church, which stands in its graveyard north-west of the gatehouse, 
and, although it formed no part of the monastery, appears to have been 
entered from the court. Although the present church is mainly of the 
thirteenth century with later additions, it should be remembered that 
a parish church existed on the site before the monastery came into 
being. Premonstratensian canons from the beginning were exempted 
from the prohibitions which hindered monks and canons from serving 
parochial cures, and the Vicar of Easby was always a member of the 
convent. 
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The cloister is an irregularly shaped quadrangle. The church runs 
nearly due east and west; but the chapter-house shows a change of 
axis. This is due to the setting-out of the west range of the cloister, 
which contained the dorter, at an acute angle to the nave of the church, 
with its main axis following the edge of the steep bank towards the 
river. As this range was probably the earliest of the buildings to be 
begun after the site of the church had already been fixed and planned, 
its axis conditioned that of the remaining buildings amd so caused the 
alteration in the direction of the east range. 


Church 


Less of the church has been preserved than of any other part of the 
buildings. The lower courses of most of the chancel walls remain, with 
portions of the transept; but of the nave there is a mere fragment, with 
the exception of the chapel added to the north aisle in the fourteenth 
century. Its original plan reproduced the Cistercian arrangement which 
can still be seen at Kirkstall and Roche, with a short aisleless chancel, a 
transept with three chapels, as at Kirkstall, on the east side of each arm, 
and a nave with aisles. The transept chapels were not divided from 
each other by solid walls, as at Kirkstall, but, as at Roche, formed an 
aisle with cross-vaults. The church must have been begun shortly after 
the foundation, but the details of the south transept indicate a date of 
at least twenty years later, and the north transept and nave do not seem 
to have been completed until early in the thirteenth century. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century the chancel was prolonged 
eastward by three new bays, the change from the old to the new work 
being clearly visible in the base-course and buttresses of the north wall. 
On the south side a sacristy was added, covering most of the older wall. 
The diagonal angle-buttresses of the east wall, together with the details 
of the new plinths, show that the date of this extension was about 1340. 
There are two shallow tomb-recesses in the north, and one in the south 
wall. About the same time a chapel of three bays was added on the 
north side of the nave, covering the west wall of the north transept. 
This is said traditionally to have been the chantry-chapel of the Scropes 
of Bolton, but it was certainly built much earlier than the date of Sir 
Richard’s endowments to the abbey, which have been already men- 
tioned as made in 1393. There is good contemporary evidence that his 
father, Sir Henry Scrope, and other members of the family were buried 
in the east arm of the church, and the tomb-recesses and graves which 
remain there probably mark the resting-places of some of them. It is at 
any rate likely that the enlargements of the church were begun about 
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the time of Sir Henry’s death in 1336, and were continued by his son 
Sir Richard. The work included the insertion of windows in the east 
aisle of the south transept and probably in other parts of the church. 
These three-light windows are of very simple design without elaborate 
tracery. The north transept is so much ruined that little of its architec- 
tural character can be recovered. The doorway, however, from the 
infirmary buildings is of the thirteenth century and had shafts in the 
outer jambs, and above is the sill of a large window of later insertion. 

Of the internal arrangements of the church and of its screens there 
are no remains. After the eastward extension the high altar probably 
stood clear of the east wall: traces of the sedilia are left in the south 
wall, in the second bay from the east. The choir, which originally must 
have occupied the transept crossing and probably extended into the 
nave, may have been removed east of the crossing when the chancel 
was lengthened, and, if so, occupied the portion west of the sacristy 
doorway.* There can be no doubt that the fine series of canopied choir- 
stalls, now in the parish church of Richmond, were removed there 
from Easby at the Dissolution: their cornice bears an interesting carved 
inscription enumerating ten characteristic breaches of monastic disci- 
pline, together with the rebus of John Bampton, who became abbot 
in 1515. The beautiful screen-work, of much the same period, which 
now forms part of the enclosure of the Bolton pew in Wensley Church, 
is popularly said to have been brought from Easby, and, though this is 
more doubtful, it may have formed the parclose of a chapel in the 
abbey and have been rescued by the last hereditary patron of the abbey 
for his parish church. 


Cloister: east range 


There were, as usual, two doorways from the church to the cloister, 
opening into the east and west walks respectively. The east range of 
cloister-buildings, including sacristy, chapter-house and the covered 
passage from the cloister to the canons’ cemetery, was rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century. Owing to the irregular lines on which the cloister 
was set out, the north to south axis of the adjoining transept is notice- 
ably diverted in this range to the south-east, and the partition walls are 
not parallel to the wall of the south transept. 





* Parts of the flagged pavement of the nave and transepts remain, with several grave- 
covers. In the nave this pavement shows traces of a series of incised circles, the purpose 
of which was to mark the positions taken up by the canons in front of the nave altar, at 
the end of the Sunday procession round the church and claustral buildings. 
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The nave and cloister from the north-west 








The sacristy, with doorways from the church and cloister, was in 
the first instance designed with two vaulted bays covering the west part 
of the adjoining transept wall, and was so built. As an afterthought, 
the space to the east of it was roofed and united to it by cutting down 
the sill of the east window. The east wall was on the same line as that 
of the chapter-house, and the transept wall was slightly lengthened to 
meet it, the angle-buttress being built diagonally so as to afford room 
for a window. The sacristy altar, of which the base remains, stood 
against the east wall. This room, however, was radically altered in the 
fifteenth century by the insertion of a block of masonry in the south- 
west corner of the east part, containing a staircase to an added upper 
floor. At the time of Sir William Hope’s excavations, an east wall of 
uncertain date, but probably of this period, with a doorway in it, had 
been built over the sacristy altar, and it seems likely that, after the 
building of the upper floor, the sacristy was reduced to its original 
length and its east portion was turned into a lobby for the stairs. 
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Chapter-house 


The chapter-house is an oblong room which had four vaulted bays 
the triple-shafted corbels of which remain, together with the springing- 
blocks of the plain chamfered ribs. The west wall is ruined, but part 
of the base of the doorway from the cloister is in place, and large 
fragments of the elaborately moulded arch and shafted jambs were 
found when the litter of the chapter-house area was cleared away. On 
either side of the doorway there was the usual double-light opening. 
Against the north wall there is a considerable section of the bench- 
table, and most of that of the south wall remains. In this wall there 
were two windows and a door. The door and the west window, an 
original lancet, were blocked when the adjoining building was altered: 
the eastern opening was converted into a two-light window in the 
fifteenth century, when a new window, probably of five lights, was 
inserted in the east wall. Only part of the jambs of this large window 
is left, as the east wall is completely ruined; but fragments of the jambs 
of the thirteenth-century window which preceded it can also be seen. 


Late additions to east range 


Between the chapter-house and the frater or refectory there was origi- 
nally a room vaulted in two bays with a doorway at either end. 
This was the parlour (locutorium or auditorium) of the canons, where 
necessary conversation was allowed, and it also formed the passage to 
the cemetery. In the south wall there was a doorway into the sub-vault 
of the frater. In the fifteenth century, however, this was greatly altered 
in consequence of the addition of an upper floor to the east cloister 
range of buildings. There had been previously rooms in this position, 
but these were little more than garrets above the vaulted chambers. 
The new building consisted of a long room above the west part of the 
range, with an extension covering the east end of the chapter-house, 
and a small room above the east part of the sacristy which com- 
municated with a room above the aisle of the south transept. It was 
approached from the cloister by a newel staircase which blocked the 
west end of the parlour, while the east end was blocked by a garderobe 
in the angle between the parlour and chapter-house. The parlour thus 
lost its original purpose, and the east bay, blocked by the stairs at one 
end and the garderobe at the other, became a mere annexe to the frater 
sub-vault. The doorway into the sub-vault was also rebuilt at this 
period. 

The stairs to the new upper building had some form of communica- 
tion with the frater at the floor level of the latter, probably by a passage 
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which crossed the narrow intervening space. It had a doorway to the 
long hall which was the principal room of the new building and con- 
tinued upwards to another storey, which covered the whole length of 
the room below, but was not extended to cover the room above the 
east end of the chapter-house. This second storey was intended for 
living purposes, as the garderobe tower was also continued to this level 
and had doorways from both storeys. Each storey had a window at 
this end in the east wall, while there was a fireplace between the 
window and the garderobe door in the second storey. On the first 
floor there was a fireplace in the eastward extension above the chapter- 
house, which had a five-light window in the east, and one of two lights 
in the south wall, and there was another fireplace in the room above 
the transept aisle. 

There can be very little doubt that the transept room and the small 
room over the east part of the sacristy, entered only by the sacristy 
stairs, were the sacrist’s lodging and the monastic treasury where plate 
and muniments were kept. The employment of the other rooms is 
uncertain. It is possible that they may have been intended to supersede 
the abbot’s earlier lodging on the north side of the church, with a hall 
and great chamber on the first floor, and accommodation for his 
guests on the second, which appears to have been partitioned into 
rooms; or the second storey, at any rate, may have been used as a 
second dormitory at a period when the custom of private rooms had 
come into existence, for which the old dormitory in the west range 
afforded insufficient space. 


Frater 


The frater or refectory occupies the whole of the south range -with 
its two eastern bays covering the width of the original east range. It 
is a large building divided into two main floors, the lower of which 
was vaulted in eight double bays from a row of columns down the 
middle. The floors and roof have gone, but the walls are perfect. It was 
greatly altered about 1300, when the upper part was rebuilt, but the 
reconstruction of the sub-vault and buttresses was only partial. The 
sub-vault was divided by partition walls into three sections. The three 
bays at the east end formed the chief means of access from the outer 
court to the cloister, with a large doorway from the outer court in the 
second. bay and a small doorway to the cloister in the third. The next 
three bays were cellars, with doorways in the sixth bay to the cloister 
on one side and the kitchen on the other. The last two bays gave access 
from the cloister to the kitchen and its court, with a staircase on the 
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Exterior of the frater, from the south-west 


west descending into the guest-hall; but the north half of the seventh 
bay was filled by the stairs from the cloister to the main floor of the 
frater. The earlier vaulting of the east bay and the south half of the 
next five bays was rebuilt about 1300 with pointed arches to support a 
new dais at the east end of the frater and give headway to the windows 
and doorway then inserted in the south wall of the sub-vault. 

The frater, on the first floor, was entered from the cloister by a stair- 
case from a doorway in the seventh bay. Here the transformation 
effected about 1300 is obvious in the beautiful five-light east window 
and the six three-light windows in the south wall, all with geometrical 
tracery. The reader’s pulpit is in the second bay in this wall, which 
is thickened with an outward projection to make room for it, and is 
above the entrance doorway of the sub-vault. It is placed within a 
window recess, with an inner plane of tracery between it and the frater. 
The frater proper, however, seems to have occupied only the east half 
of the whole space. In the fifth bay it was cut off by the passage known 
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DESCRIPTION 


as the screens which formed the normal entry to a medieval dining- 
hall, and which here was a wide vestibule into which the stairs ascended 
from the cloister. Its south wall is pierced by two hatches through 
which food and drink were served from the kitchen; for this purpose 
there must have been a gallery on the other side of the wall, reached 
from the kitchen by a staircase. The last bay, west of the screens, was 
a room with a fireplace which probably was the cellarer’s office. Above 
this and the screens there was an upper room or loft. Joist-holes for 
the floor of this remain in the south and west walls, and it could have 
been reached by a narrow staircase in the south-west angle of the 
building. The evidence for its arrangement is imperfect, but it was no 
doubt the solar or loft which the canons, like the monks at Durham, 
used as their ordinary refectory in the later Middle Ages, the use of the 
frater proper being reserved for the greater feast-days and other 
occasions of entertainment. 

The kitchen, of which the central hearth remains, was south of the 
sixth and seventh bays of the frater, and, as already has been said, was 
entered by doorways from the cellar and the screens, while a third 
doorway led from the cellarer’s office into a yard west of the kitchen. 


West range: dorter and guest-house 


The steep fall in the ground west of the cloister and frater led to the 
construction on this side of a range of buildings of very unusual 
character. This consists of two portions. The main range extended 
along the west side of the cloister and for some distance southward, 
crossing the west front of the frater. The northern half was divided 
into two storeys, the lower one of which, vaulted in six bays from a 
row of columns in the middle, was partitioned into four rooms, each 
with a doorway from the cloister. The southern half also had two 
storeys. The lower one is also of six bays with a middle row of columns, 
but was built upon a lower level and was much loftier than the vaulted 
chambers to the north. The upper storey of the northern half was 
entered by a staircase from the cloister and communicated by a passage 
through its south wall with a room above the large vaulted hall to the 
south. 

The second portion of the west range is a large block of buildings 
adjoining the west side of the main range. It was built upon the lower 
level and had three storeys, divided by a wall into a narrow eastern and 
a broad western part, while on its west side was the rere-dorter, entered 
from all three floors and flushed by the mill-race below. This was the 
guest-house or hospitium. The northern half of the main range was 
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DESCRIPTION 


devoted to the canons, but the vaulted hall in the southern half was the 
guest-hall. 

The vaulted ground-floor of the canons’ part of the buildings con- 
sisted of a south bay which was the principal means of communica- 
tion between the cloister and the guest-hall, three bays of cellarage, 
and two bays next the church which were used as the warming-house 
or calefactory of the canons. The first floor was the dorter or dormitory. 
The staircase from the cloister is entered by a doorway which has 
a round arch with beak-head ornament. The jambs, however, are of 
later date, and the doorway appears to have been made up of fragments 
and inserted at some period unknown. In the wall between it and the 
frater there are some remains of the cloister lavatory. At the north end 
of the dorter there were probably night-stairs by which the canons 
entered the church for matins, but the wall here has been ruined. A 
passage crossed the top floor of the adjoining guest-house at its north 
end from the dorter to the top floor of the rere-dorter, which was the 
canons’ latrine. At its south end the dorter communicated with the 
upper storey of the guest-hall, a large room with a fireplace in the wall 
next the frater. As it had no entrance from below, this must have been 
for the use of the monastery, and may have formed a lodging for the 
prior. 

The main entrance to the guest-hall was on the ground level in the 
north-west corner, and led into the screens at the north end. There 
were two entrances in the east wall, one in the second bay with a flight 
of stairs from the cloister, which superseded a narrow flight in the 
thickness of the east wall, and a doorway in the third bay leading to 
the stairs from the sub-vault of the frater by which provisions were 
brought from the kitchen. South of this in the fourth bay there was 
a fireplace. In the north wall there is a recess for a washing-place at 
the east end, and there are two doorways. Of these one led to a stair- 
case in the thickness of the wall which was the way to the upper floor 
of the guest-house, and had a doorway to a small room beneath the 
dorter stairs which had a small window into the screens through the 
back of the washing-place. The second doorway was the entrance to 
the basement of the guest-house, and led through a passage to a lobby 
with a ribbed vault. In the north wall of this there was a doorway into 
a narrow cellar of four vaulted bays, while in the west wall there was 
a doorway to a room of five bays vaulted from a middle row of 
columns. This room, lighted by lancet openings in the north and south 
walls, was probably used by the servants who accompanied guests. 
There is no fireplace, but a passage at the north-west corner led to the 
lowest storey of the rere-dorter. 
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The stairs from the screens of the guest-hall mounted to a landing 
from which there was a doorway into the passage-room at the south 
end of the sub-vault of the canons’ dorter. Another doorway led west 
into a lobby above the vaulted lobby in the basement which com- 
municates with two rooms corresponding to the cellar and servants’ 
hall on the lower level. The first of these, which formerly had another 
entrance from the cellar beneath the canons’ dorter, was probably 
used by the cellarer as his store-room. The other room was the solar 
or withdrawing-room for the guests. In the south wall there is a large 
two-light window with a dividing shaft, which externally forms part 
of a wall-arcade of four pointed arches with quatrefoils sunk in the 
heads of the two outer and the spandrel between the two inner. In the 
north wall there is a smaller two-light window with a quatrefoil 
pierced in the head, west of which there is a doorway to the passage 
leading to the rere-dorter. Both the windows were shuttered. 

Above this floor there was a second, divided similarly to those 
below. Portions of the north and south walls remain with lancet 
openings, but the use of the rooms must be purely conjectural. Their 
only means of access was from the dorter, so that they were for the 
use of the canons, who, as already mentioned, had access through the 
north end to the top floor of the rere-dorter. 

These arrangements, somewhat complicated as they are owing to 
the diversity of levels, were ingeniously planned for the accommoda- 
tion of the canons and their guests in separate parts of the same range 
of buildings. The stairs to the cloister from the guest-hall enabled 
guests to reach the nave of the church through the west walk of the 
cloister without interfering with the canons. Their food was brought 
from the kitchen by means of the stairs from the frater sub-vault. The 
stairs at the north end of the guest-hall formed the means of access to 
the solar above the servants’ hall, while they also communicated with 
the cellars and store-room, for the purposes of the cellarer or the 
canons appointed to provide guests with necessary comforts. The upper 
floor of the main range and the second floor of the guest-house, 
which were on similar levels, were entered only from the dorter stairs 
and were reserved for the canons. 


Infirmary buildings and abbot’s lodging 


Equally unusual are the arrangements of the large group of buildings 
north of the church which were entered by the doorway in the end 
wall of the north transept. These composed the infirmary and the 
abbot’s camera or lodging. The doorway was the entrance to a long 
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passage, at the end of which was the doorway to the great hall of the 
infirmary. At the end next to the church there were doorways in the 
side walls opening to the outer air, while near the other end two rooms 
opened out of it, a small room on the east, and a large room or hall on 
the west, which can be identified with some certainty as the misericord, 
the place allotted to members of the convent for eating flesh-meat. 
This room had doorways within the entrance to north and south: that 
on the south opened into the space towards the church, and that on the 
north into the long cellar west of the infirmary hall. 

The doorway at the end of the passage from the church led into the 
screens of the great hall, which was a fairly low building of one storey. 
It was originally built in the thirteenth century, as is shown by the 
remains of its doorway. There are indications that the side walls were 
partially rebuilt in the fifteenth century, when the east end of the hall 
was made into a separate room by the building of a cross-wall. The 
fireplace in the west wall seems to have been inserted at this date; the 
fireplace in the east wall of the east room is original. These alterations 
would account for the mention of a nova aula in a visitation document 
of 1482. Two doors opened from the east room; that on the south led 
into the infirmary chapel, and that on the north into another room 
which projected north-east of the hall, and ended in a garderobe. Over 
this room and the room with the fireplace there was an upper storey, 
also provided with a garderobe. This upper storey was doubtless the 
infirmarer’s lodging, and was probably approached by an outside 
staircase, and some indeterminate foundations which exist south of this 
building may perhaps be the base of such stairs. These buildings were 
contemporary with the infirmary hall, and were built in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. In the late fifteenth century the infirmary 
chapel was rebuilt on a smaller scale; the altar of this remains. 

From the north side of the screens of the hall there was a doorway 
into the buttery, between which and the infirmary kitchen there was 
a narrow room with a pent roof, probably the pantry. This room 
originally contained a large fireplace which was later blocked. 

The kitchen, which served the infirmary, misericord and the abbot’s 
lodging, was probably covered with a pyramidal roof; it was a square 
building with a fireplace in the north and another in the south wall. 
On the west side of these buildings there was a cellar, with doorways 
from the hall and buttery, and from the misericord, to which food was 
brought by this means from the kitchen. The cellar also opened at the 
north end to a passage built against the west wall of the kitchen, 
through which stores were brought to it from outside. These buildings 
to the north and west of the infirmary hall were added in the second 
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half of the thirteenth century, and the passage from the church to the 
hall in the first years of the fourteenth. 

All these buildings except the hall, kitchen and pantry had an upper 
floor which formed the abbot’s lodging. There was a newel staircase 
communicating directly with the north transept of the church, and 
there are traces of an opening in the upper part of the wall between 
the entrance to the misericord and the infirmary which indicate that 
a staircase was inserted here when the gallery was built, to afford a 
means of access from the passage below to the room above the miseri- 
cord. This, which had a gabled roof, was perhaps the abbot’s solar, 
where he entertained distinguished guests. In its east wall there was, in 
addition to the entrance from below, another doorway communicating 
with a gallery above the passage from the church to the infirmary. 
This gallery was divided by a partition into two unequal parts. The 
northern and larger, which had a fireplace in its east wall, was perhaps 
the abbot’s private room, with a small chamber opening out of it to 
the east, which may have been an oratory; the smaller south room, 
with a fireplace and a garderobe on its east side, was his bedroom, and 
the stairs from this into the church afforded means of private access to 
the night office. There was also a small window in this room looking 
into the church. The projections of the fireplace and garderobe on this 
floor are continued to the ground outside the passage to the infirmary. 

To the north of the solar above the misericord, but at a considerably 
lower level, there was a long room over the cellar. This was probably 
the abbot’s hall, and opening out of it to the east was his chapel, with 
a three-light east window of about 1300, over the buttery. In the upper 
wall of the pantry there are the remains of a hatch for the serving of 
food, but there are no traces of any stairs up to this hatch. At the north 
end of the hall a passage, as on the ground-floor, extended along the 
west wall of the kitchen to a garderobe. 

To the west of the infirmary’s buildings there are remains of a build- 
ing which contained a hall with a fireplace; but of its date and purpose 
nothing can be said with certainty. Other remains, nearer the kitchen, 
with traces of ovens, may perhaps belong to the bakehouse. 

Further to the north-west was the abbey mill, which is outside the 
area in the guardianship of the Ministry. The mill-race flushed the rere- 
dorter drain, and was joined by other drainage from the Infirmary 
block. But these channels have not been accurately traced. 
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AISLE 

AUMBRY 
ASHLAR 
BARREL VAULT 


BLIND ARCADE 


CALEFACTORY 


CAPITAL 


CHAMFER 
CHAPTER-HOUSE 


CHOIR 


CINQUEFOIL 
CLAUSTRAL 
CLERESTORY 


CLOISTER 


CONVENTUAL 


CORBEL 
CRENELLATED 
CROSSING 


DORTER 
FILLETED 
FOLIATE 
FRATER 
GARDEROBE 
HOOD 


LANCET 


Part of the church on either side of the nave or 
chancel. 

Recess in a wall, in which to place sacramental 
vessels. 

Squared block(s) of stone. 

Vault with semi-cylindrical roof. 

Line of arches used for decoration, with solid wall 
surface behind. 

Warming-house, the only room besides the kitchen 
in which a fire was allowed in a monastery according 
to the primitive rule. 

Decorated member between an arch and the pillar 
from which it springs. 

Bevelled or mitred angle, without moulding. 
Room in which the brethren met daily for monastic 
business, when an article or chapter (capitulum) of the 
monastic rule was read. 

Part of the church between the presbytery and the 
nave containing the stalls where the monks sat to 
sing the offices. 

Five-leaved. 

To do with or belonging to a cloister. 

Row of windows set above the line of the aisle roofs 
and admitting light to the central part of church 
Four-sided enclosure, with a covered walk along 
each side. The centre of monastic life. 

Of or to do with the convent, i.e. the collective 
community of a monastic foundation. 

Stone bracket projecting from wall. 

Battlemented. 

Central space where the east-west axis of church 
is crossed by the north-south transept, usually 
surmounted by central tower. 

Dormitory. 

With a narrow flat band between mouldings. 

Like a leaf. 

Refectory, or dining-hall. 

A privy. 

Weathering or drip-stone to protect head of a door 
or window. 

Narrow window with pointed head. 
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LAVATORY 


NAVE 


OCTAFOIL 
PARCLOSE 


PENT ROOF 
PIER 
PISCINA 


PLINTH 


PRESBYTERY 


PULPITUM 
QUATREFOIL 
QUIRE 
QUOIN 
REFECTORY 
RERE-ARCH 


RERE-DORTER 


RETICULATE 
ROOD-SCREEN 


ROSE WINDOW 


SACRISTY 
SEXFOIL 
SHAFT 
SOFFIT 
SPRINGER 
STALLS 


STRING 
TRACERY 
TRANSEPT 


TREFOILED 
VAULTING 


A trough with running water where the monks 
washed their hands before meals. 

Part of the church extending west from the crossing, 
separated from the side aisles by pillars. 
Eight-leaved. 

Screen, usually of wood, shutting off a chapel from 
the rest of the church. 

Sloping, lean-to roof. 

Main pillar. 

Small basin with a drain in a wall-niche beside an 
altar, in which to cleanse the sacramental vessels. 
Projecting masonry, often with decorative mould- 
ings, at the base of a wall. 

Eastern part of the church containing principal altar 
and reserved for the clergy. 

Partition between nave and choir. 

Four-leaved. 

Choir. 

Corner stone forming an external angle. 
Dining-hall. 

Head of a window-opening in line with the inside 
wall face. 

Building containing the latrines, usually flushed by a 
channel of running water. 

Like a net. 

Division between the nave and the choir of the 
church, surmounted by a crucifix. 

Circular window, usually with spoke-like tracery or 
a variant thereof. 

Place for keeping sacred vessels and vestments. | 
Six-leaved. 

Small or subordinate pillar. 

The underside of an arch or window-head. 

The lowest stone of an arch or vaulting rib. 

Row of carved and canopied seats lining the walls of 
the choir or chancel. 

Band, sometimes projecting, of horizontal masonry. 
Stone openwork in the head of gothic window. 
Transverse part of a cruciform church, set at right- 
angles to the main axis. 

Three-leaved. 

Arched work composing a stone roof. 
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